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It will take very long for anybody to forget what happened on
three great days in November, 1945, when the government of His
Britannic Majesty seemed hardly to exist in the eity of Calcutta
where Job Charnock many years ago laid the dubious foundations of
British rule in India. What happened in Calcutta was only a striking
manifestation of the spirit of defiance that was stalking all over the
country. Everywhere in our vast land and from people belonging to
every political grouping, there had gone forth the demand for the
release of all " Indian National Army" prisoners without discrimina-
tion. The British government which failed most dismally to offer
protection to Indian nationals in South-east Asia, whose armies
specialised, so to say, in lightning strategic withdrawals and for nearly
three years could do nothing worth mention against the Japanese
fascists, had forfeited all title to allegiance. That was, at any rate,
what Indians in South-east Asia felt very strongly. The trial of the
11 Indian National Army" prisoners staged dramatically at the Red
Fort in Delhi, brought to light certain facts, which appeared to indi-
cate that there was no clear ideological link between all of them and
Japanese fascism, that their primary concern was with the winning of
Indian freedom and during the pendency of the war the safeguarding
of Indian interests in South-east Asia, that there was considerable re-
sentment of Japanese hesitation in rendering them really effective
assistance, that the Japanese attempt to impose fatal restrictions even
on the sovereignty over the Andamans which was ostentatiously
transferred to the so-called " Azad Hind " (Free India) government
convinced them of fascist bad faith, and that in any case, the enthu-
siastic support the I.N.A. got from Indians in Japanese-occupied
countries, whatever its international and ideological implications, was
evidence of their one overwhelming desire, namely, the freedom of their
homeland. It was to demand the release of these prisoners that on
November 19, Calcutta students staged a demonstration and were
marching peaceably enough towards Dalhousie Square, an area which
to bureaucratic eyes was sacrosanct on account of the proximity of
Government House and the Secretariat buildings. They were stop-
ped on the way by armed police; they squatted on the street, deter-
mined to establish the elementary civic right of taking a peaceful pro-
cession to wherever it was intended. The agents of law and order,
however, had no patience for that sort of thing and as the Coroner's
verdict showed, showered bullets on the crowd even without real
provocation. That was the signal for a massive upsurge of the
people ; for two successive days, all Calcutta was on the streets,
demonstrating against the powers that be, and there were tussles,
resulting in many casualties, between unarmed citizens and